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not rest 


until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 
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HIS POWER 


By Edward I 


Lords rule by largess; kings 
Their counts with gold, to serve 

But Thou, Raboni--only Thou 
Sway’st by the pleading of a smile 


Garesche, S. 7 


endow 
awhile 


Levi from all his gold departs, 
And Simon quits his nets for Thee! 
What plea hath won their leaping heart 
lwo words’ sweet music—“Follow Me! 
Ave Maria 
‘ecient ace 
WHITHER? 


wn Theo 


added to the 
pen of an 


One of the latest volumes 


logical Library is from the 
ind bears the “The religion of 
wentieth Century.” Speaking of the l’ia Med 
tion of the Anglican half 
and author 


anonymous writer 


title Christ in the 


la post 





Church, “as a way hous 


Geneva the makes — this 
half 
against itself 
And how, 
shall it 
God 


steadily 


between Rome 


observation. “If this house becomes 
divided 
shall it stand ? 
tions of religious thought, 
Che 


been grinding 


shrewd way 


any more than it is at present 


how under the existing condi 


avoid such increasing 
they 


grind slowly, but 


Protest 


division ? mills ot 


have upon antism since 


and circumstances which im the 
of the Fnglish 


the sixteenth century, 
favored the 


favor it no 


comprehension’ 
The 


planted herself are being 


past have 
Church, 
which 


longer two stools upon 


she originally drawn 
it would seem as if she 
or the other 


her Catholicism or 


further and further apart, 
in the end hold definitely 
she really value 
Protestantism?” If 
she must 


must 
Which 


her 


to one 
does most, 


she clings to the latter, he says, 
Prot 
into a reli 
But if it is Catholicism she 


for 


accept the ineyitable development of 
estantism—its 
gion of the spirit.’’ 
most the logical Anglican 
pursue is ‘‘to burn those troublesome articles, heal the 
breach, which after all of yesterday, and 
their way back into that powerful Church of history 


development sooner or later 
values 
course Churchmen to 


is only find 


Entee ts 


which admits no embarrassing doubts of its infallibil 
ity.” 

The figure of the two stools is pertinent. Surely the 
extremes of Anglican comprehensiveness cannot push 
apart much further without a big split of some sort 


That the 
has pushed steadily in 


advance wing of the Catholic constituency 


Roman direction the very ex- 


istence of this evidence, mean- 


while the rati 


magazine 1s pomt in 


malistic wing of Broadchurchmanship 
pickets 


Unitarianism 


camping grounds 
bolder 


as to embrace on 


has advanced its beyond the 
of old 


glory ina 


fashioned and its spirits 


“broadness” so pantheistic 


equal with Christianity all “ethnic — religions” 


that is to Brahman- 
ism and all the other big religions known to the human 


terms 


say, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 


family 


Perhaps some will accuse us of exaggeration Sut 


really the Broad Church extremists have gone to such 
lengths that it 1s hardly possible to over state their 
broadness.” We are prepared to verify our assertion 
here and now 
AN ADVANCED BROADCHURCH MAN 

The Rev. R. Heber Newton, an American “Episco 
palian minister,” in good canonical standing, as every- 
body knows, has been ventilating his Broad-church 
views recently in The I]thbert Journal of London. He 
makes out in this article that physical science, bibli 


cal criticism, the comparative study of rel , together 





igions 
with the widening experiences which result from com- 
merce, travel and democratic institutions, have so modi- 
fied men’s 9 of Christianity that it is no longer 
to be regarded as the sole true religion. He says: 
“Physical science hes thus dwarfed the universe of 
our fathers in a universe so vast, so overpowering in its 
immensity, as to shrink and shrivel up all parochial 
notions of it in an overpowering awe and reverence 
We can no longer think of the Power at work in the 
universe as a petty Power, a magnified Church of Eng 
land clergyman, a tribal God. Whatever that Power 
may be, it utterly dwarfs all conceptions of the past, 
looming large upon the soul of man in an infinitude 


which hushes all speech and silences the glib garrulity 
protessional theologian.” 
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of the religion which root 1 the spiritual nature of 
man and of the ex 1 which sucks up into itself 


the ethical forces f man and of the universe; the 
flowering forth of the one 
takes on different forms in the varying forms 


religions 


Please note the demals of Orthodox Christianity con 





hfe of humanity, which 


of ethn: 


tained in the foregoing quotation 





(1) Christianity 1s not “the one true religion 

(2) It is not “muiracul n its birth,” that 1s t 
say Je “ t | fa Virg 

(3) It not “extra-natural in ts titution 
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he Episcopal Church 


ent cler ! 1 ’ 
What | been a ] gitation has now become a 
i the Church has to do, not with 
1, but cotth a body of men, animated by the 

; { ng the same fp licy 
Now tl leclaration referred to is one that was orig- 
ed in England “in May, 1905, and was 


ned | enteen hundred clergymen of the Church 
to a plea to the 
frown upon, but rather 


stantially 


to we ‘ 1 « trage the critical analysis of the 
New Testament now that “progressive criticism” has 
about completed its labors on the Old And here we 
wish t iy that The Lamp is not opposed to the criti- 
cal study of the Holy Scriptures. Far from it. Cath- 
ohe scholarship always has and always will champion 
successfully that interpretation of Revealed Truth 


expression im the creeds 
There are few 


which has found its dogmat 
and formularies of the Catholic Church 
things to which the Anghcan Church may point with 
better grace than to the splendid scholarship which 
he has enlisted—such men as Pusey, Liddon, Church, 
Neale, Carter, Lightfoot, Westcott and a host of others 

my the defense and critical analysis of The Holy 
Scripture But what we cry out against is that de- 
1s ultra-rationalistic, and cuts 
foundation in the 





from under Catholic faith its very 





We | no idea that there are seventeen hundred 

y t Chur of England as heretical in 

t ews as the two American clergymen quoted 
t nevertheless the extreme men represent the 


eral direction in which a movement of which they 








ire a part heading and we believe that the Rev 
Heber Newton does not misrepresent the actual trend of 








the rational 1 when he say It heads straight for 

the « t f Christianity h finds in it one 

g the religions of humanity,” the highest and best 

re eligions, then in no essential par- 

t hff t fre the at cults of India, China 
. 3 

i \LVATION OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 
No less ol us in the eyes of Anglo-Catholics, ought 
t e the fact, that from the day which saw its birth the 


Oxford Movement has been a gravitation towards 


Rome as the centre of Catholic unity and the seat of 


Cathole authority \t every forward stage of the 
ent t have been those in the ranks who have 
topped and begun to pull back, crying out: “The move- 


nt has gone far enough; we are opposed to further 


Nevertheless in spite of every kind of opposition the 


Romeward march, ritually doctrinally, authoritatively 


\ movement that does not pro 
ity retrograde. 


has been maintaimed 


gress, Must of ne As we pointed out 
last month the Oxford Movement must keep on pro- 


gressing towards its pre-destined end, or it will cease 
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to be a movement altogether and once more Anglican- 
ism will lapse into the bald Protestantism and infidelity 
which followed the Laudian Revival and the exodus of 
the Non-Jurors 

Sometimes the fate of a movement 1s epitomised in 
Dr. Crapsey, at one time was 
a leader in the Catholic party, failing to go forward 
he went backward. So will it be with the whole Ox 
ford Movement. It must push on to Rome or it will 
re-act upon itself and be swallowed up of  Broad- 
churchism. Again we repeat: progress towards its pre- 
destined end, re-union with the Holy See, is the salva- 
tion of the Oxford Movement 


the case of an individual 





MULTUM IN PARVO 


Protestantism 
Now 


For more than three hundred years 
has been the synonym of separation and division 
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the tide among our separated brethren has turned and 


the practical way they are solving among themselves 
the question of unity, ought to provoke the Catholic 
portion of Christendom to emulation. While the work 
of inter-denominational federation in the United States 
goes on apace, the Methodist, Presbyterian and Con 
gregational Churches of Canada formulated a 
basis of union which has every likelihood 
an actual, visible realitv within the next twelve months 
The membership of these three Protestant bodies figure 
up a total of one million, seven hundred and eighty 
seven thousand Church Standard 
(Philadelphia) ‘says is “nearly one-third of the popu 
lation of the whole of Canada.” 


have 


of becoming 


which the 


} 
SOULS 


Another remarkable thing has happened in Canada, 
which is worthy of imitation here in the United States 
The Board of Public Instruction for the Province of 
Quebec has agreed to recommend the adoption of the 
Jamaica Day School Catechism in addition to the sy! 
labus of Scripture lessons already in use. This cate 
chism, we understand, has been tested and found si 
cessful in the West Indies, and as far as it goes its 
teaching is thoroughly orthodox 

The Anglican Bishop of Quebec in conveying the in 
telligence to his brother, the Archbishop of the West 
Indies, says: “a vast number of young children will 
now learn these great truths, leaving it to their parents 
and guardians and to their clergy and Sunday school 
teachers to give them further teaching as regards the 
Church and the Sacraments I hope and 
believe that this good work that you have been per 
mitted to do, will prove to he a great object lesson, 
showing how we all (and indeed our Roman Catholic 
neighbors as well) heartily agree in the whole of this 
nine tenths of the Sacred Deposit, and we only differ 
as regards the one tenth—a fact which should surely 
press upon us, that in God's own good time, reunion is 
not, as so many say and think it is, an impossibility.” 


Nay more! 


231 


catechetical 
in the public 


A movement to bring about a like 
teaching 
schools of New York State has been gathering momen- 


tum for some time past and we hope it will soon be in 


form of moral and religious 


actual operation 


Since the occupation of the Philippines by the Am- 
erican government so much has been given circulation 
in the religious and secular press of the country derog- 
atory to the Dominican and Franciscan Friars, through 
whose labors mainly the Filipinos were Christianized, 
that it is only fair to let one of their own number now 
and then be heard in the Friars’ defence. One of the 
latest criticisms of the expelled Religious Orders is 
that having been paid by the United States government 
several million dollars for their lands, ete, they took 
the money with them and did not magnanimously leave 
it behind to be distributed 
churches of the Philippines 


“among the impoverished 
Ambrose Coleman O. P., 
Friar, answers this criticism at 


a Dominican some 


length in the Freeman's Journal. We have only room 
for a few of his more important statements 
' 


“In the first place,” says Father Coleman, “it is er- 


roneous to state that the friars have departed Three 
fourths have indeed gone to other fields of labor; but 
the other remain, 
doing strenuous work for religion, and there is no im- 


mediate likehhood of ths number diminishing 


fourth, about 250 in number, still 


“The writer urges the ‘distribution of the funds 


among the impoverished churches of the Philippines.’ 
This sounds very grand, but the idea is based on a 
total misconception of the facts of the case. In my 
journeys through the Islands, I found the native secu 
lar clergy generally well off, a fact corroborated by all 
American residents, and their 


presbyteries, formerly 


the convents of the friars, filled with their relations 


whom they were supporting. But however well off 
they were, they allowing the churches, built by 
the friars, to fall into ruin. This is a defect of the 


native character, due to a certam racial apathy of mind, 


were 


that cannot be got over.” 
American 
have bought from the friars had no connection what- 


“The haciendas which the government 


ever with the parishes. They were part of the general 
and, were due to the industry 
They thus 
churches and 


property of the Orders, 
and energy principally of the lay Brothers 
apart from the mis- 


stand altogether 


sions.’ 


Speaking specially of his own Order, the Domini- 
Father “The distribution 
would mean in the first place the immediate closing 
up of their time-honored and important educational 
establishments, viz. the University of Santo Tomas and 


cans, Coleman continues 
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Manila. as well | cers, followed by the House of Churchwomen, to the 
Puguegarao. hurch, where the clergy and delegates were standing 
gueg 
ntended solely for to receive them 
two centuries the But the officers having been specially invited by the 
Tonquin and Formosa, which have Convention “to seats on the platform,” this must have 
heen kept up t of | either been in the chancel proper, or else on a tempo 
ow than ever tor rary platform erected immed ately uitside it; at 
not only increased | any rate, where the officiating. clergy and Bishop sat 
e the revolution | What a spectacle for men and angels, particularly St 
» Japan.” Paul! Progressive America has outgrown the Apos 
tolic “injunction Let your women keep. silence in 
ite CR the churches: for it is not per unto them t 
‘l Kaited speak; but they are commanded under obedience 
” ‘ mited Sot 
is also saith the law And if they will learn anything, 
t ining ninety afl 
af ’ A let them ask their Int inds at yne: for it is a shame 
Viesaic redistribu 7 : : ne - 
, ' for women to speak in the Church (I Cor. xiv, 34) 
ee needed here 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN,—CARDINAL. 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
XIV. 


PRACTARIAN TEACHING. 


We have already shown that the three great | 


Oxford leaders were identified each of them 


with a strong, central, catholic position: Keble | 


with the doctrine of Tradition; Newman, with 
the great philosophical principle of development ; 
and Pusey with the Sacraments ; the two first in- 
dicating the lines upon which the dogma of papal 
infallibility must be studied if it is to be under 


stood: and the last constituting one of the chief 


points of distinction, between the old religion and 
that which some were anxious to thrust in its 
place. 

PRADITION, 

On the first of these doctrines, viz., Tradition, 
| said some words last time to show the line of 
IXeble’s famous sermon, and to explain the sense 
in which he understands the words of St. Paul 
to Timothy. The charge, trust, deposit or again 
the “form of sound words,” describe it how you 
will, is understood to denote that assemblage of 
truths that constitute the one Gospel; and_ this 
was ascertained by the Holy Spirit, distinctly 
held by the Apostles, and everywhere preached 


| 


by them over a long course of years before there | 


was any thought of writing it down. It is neces 
sary to picture this first moment and not merely 
to acquiesce in a description of it; its bearing 
upon the question of reunion being not perhaps 
obvious, but none the less real and far reaching 
when we come to terms with it. 

The point is this: at the Reformation Luther's 
main principle was to displace the society in fa 
your of the Book; to recognize an invisible 
chureh only and to lean with his whole weight 
upon the Bible. Iere was the appeal: the touch- 
stone in every 


Bible; 


fundamentak question was the 
and “the Bible and the Bible only—the 
religion of Protestants,’’ was the formula 
into which this attitude ultimately settled itself; 
while at the time it found expression in the title 
and substance of Art. VI. 


” 


“The Sufficiency of 
and there is no doubt that in 
the minds of the multitude religion itself came 


Holy Scripture ; 





to signify what a man learns for himself in the 
Bible. It was as if a huge blackboard had been 
let down from Heaven with the entire revelation 
of God to man inscribed upon its surface, for the 
multitude of men to line up in front of it and 
read it at their leisure. Whosoever will be saved 
let him read the Bible; or rather jis Bible; for 
the great book, comprising as it does a whole 
library, was understood to have been transferred 
from the keeping of the Church to the.care of 
any individual who might choose to buy it. 

As for tradition, by which men generally un 
derstood unwritten truths, or alleged truths, that 
have been handed down outside, and independ 
ent of, the Dible, 
ing to the polite language of the 16th century, as 
“stinking puddles,” 
of Popery. 


these are described, accord 
and as the peculiar property 


Here is one of the most fruitful causes of di 
vision; for it is a fact, most easy of proof, that 
there are almost as many interpretations of Scrip 
ture as there are people who read it; with the re 
sult that those who began at the Reformation 
by the worship ofthe Bible have come nowadays 
in too many instances, to disbelieve it altogether ; 
while with many others the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture has come to mean the sufficiency of our 
selves. We want no priests to come between our 
souls and Ged, no church to insist upon a right 
interpretation, no sacraments to obscure the clear 
light of heaven. 

Phe Oxford Movement, with Keble for its ex 
ponent, was thus confronted by a generation that 
had lost its faith in the Society, and was attempt- 
ing in vain to discover its faith in the Book. 

Last month we saw how in his very title Keble 
attempted to challenge this position by showing 
that the Bible itself sanctions an authority out 
side itself; in other words, how Vrimitive Tra- 
How the mul 
titude of people at that time viewed this question 
may easily be read not merely between the lines 
but in the lines themselves of Keble’s sermon, as 


dition is recognized in Scripture. 


the following passages will show. 

“T have kept the flock 
...-but T have kept the faith, the truth of Christ 
the doctrine of the Gospel 
and preserved it entire.” 


St. Paul does not say 


I have watched it, 
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Thus “The Gospel” must not be made to sig 
nify what any particular person puzzles out for 
himself from Scripture; on the contrary it 1s a 
deposit of truth lodged in the minds of respon 
sible persons to whom a special promise had been 
made that the Holy Spirit should be given, that 
they might be illuminated not merely as individ 
uals, but as a Society; and those who wish to as 
certain the Gospel must betake themselves now 
as they had to betake themselves then, to this 


\ 


Society , it was the Church to whom “The Faith’ 
was entrusted at the outset, and it is from the 
Church that we receive The Faith to-day 

Keble had to sav this to a generation that was 
suspicious of the very word “Tradition,” and 
resented its) intrusion into 
minds that took it for granted that “The Word 


that consequently 


of God” was synonymous with “The words we 
can all read for ourselves in the Bible.” He felt 
this all through, and apologized at intervals as 
he went on, using all his characteristic gentleness 
and delicacy 

“We are jealous of tradition’ —here we catch 
a full view of the English people of his day; 
Church people in 1836 were not used to the 
sound of the word tradition 

IMPARTIAL CONSIDERATION 

“We are jealous of tradition because of its as 
sociation with errors of Rome He has to win 
the attention of his audience Yet must it not be 
owned, on far consideration,—let us trv at least 
to be fair in this matter—that Timothy's deposit 
did comprise matter, independent of, and distinet 
from, the truths which are directly scriptural.” 

He then goes on to explain, and to press home 
this truth. Must we not own, on fair considera 
tion, “that it contained, besides the substance of 
Christian deetrine, a certain form, arrangement, 
selection methodising the whole, and distinguish 
ing fundamentals; and also a certain system of 
Church practice, both in government, discipline 
and worship.” 

In other words the Church knew its own mind 
in regard to the message as a whole; which parts 
were fundamental, and which not; knew it’s own 
mind as to the mode of presenting its teaching, 
and of arranging its services, of keeping its 


members in order, and ordaining its clergy; all 


this was present to the mind of the Church and 
intelligently brought out into exercise, indepen- 
dently of any written books. 

And when the books of the New Testament 
made their appearance, which they did slowly 
and by degrees, they were written for people 
who already knew what the Gospel was, and by 
men who knew considerably more than they 
wrote down; the Gospels themselves giving us 
only an outline record, and the Epistles profess- 
edly dealing with special points and in no sense 
claiming to present us with an exhaustive treat- 
ise. The writings are by members of the 
Church for members of the Church; they consti- 
tute the literature of the society; and the society 
as such necessarily knows its own literature bet- 
ter than any individual, whether within its bor- 


ders or outside, can teach it. 


Keble points out 
how the “holy writings themselves intimate that 
the persons to whom they were addressed, were 
in possession of a body of truth, and duty, totally 
distinet from themselves and independent of 
them.” He then cites instances :—2 Tim. ii, 2; 
2 Thess: ii; 26." 

Set the former of these passages down, and 
remain suspended over it for a moment; then 
descend upon it, and enter into it. “The things 
that thou hast heard of me.” St. Paul said out 
certain Gospel truths, and these truths entered 
Timothy through his ears, not eves, and were 
registered in his mind; St. Paul did not say 
“Read this;’ but “lsten to me.’ There was 
probably no book in his hand when he said it, 
and there could not have been the books of the 
New Testament because those books were not 
written 


\nd in the same way Timothy was to speak 
these truths into the ears of others, who in their 
turn were to teach others:—and so forth. Evi- 
dently an oral tradition is to be seen here in full 
operation 

“Tradition” signifies truth handed down in the 
shape of writings or of speech; and this comes 
out plainly in the second passage 
“Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the 


traditions which ve have been taught, whether by 
word or our epistle.” 
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He does not say “You will of course give up 
believing my word as soon as you are in a posi- 
tion to read my epistle.” 

Finally, in a passage which reminds us_ of 
Bossuet, Keble declares that, whatever portion 
of such oral tradition we can prove to be still 
remaining “ought to be religiously guarded by 
us, even for the same reason that we reverence 
and retain that which is more properly scriptural, 
both being portions of the same divine treasure.” 

I will conclude with an interesting parallel be- 
tween Keble and Bossuet, which will prove be- 
yond possibility of contradiction that in regard 
to the principle of tradition their teaching was 
absolutely identical : 


Bossuet : 

“Jesus Christ having 
laid the foundation of His 
Church by preaching, the 
unwritten word was the 
first rule of Christianity, 
and when the writings of 
the New Testament were 
added this unwritten word being able to do without 
did not on that account it? If we will be impar- 
lose its authority; which tial, we hide it 
makes us ourselves that His 


Keble 

“Now that it has pleas- 
ed our gracious God to be 
stow on us, over and 
above, the use of His writ- 
ten word, can we be justi 
fied in slighting the orig- 
inal gift, on pretence of 


cannot 
with 
veneration all that 
was ever 


receive from 


equal unwritten word, if it can 
taught by the be authenticated, 
Apostles, whether by writ- = must necessarily 
ing or by word of mouth the reverence 
as St. Paul Irimself has us; and for 
expressly declared.” 


anyhow 
demand 
from 
exactly the 

because it 


same 


same 


is Eh 


reason ; 
word.” 

“If we will be impartial,” plainly implies that, 
under the existing circuthstances of mental 
thought in Keble’s day (1836), it required a 
great effort for men even to entertain the bare 
possibility of any part or aspect of the Gospel 
deposit, being anywhere outside the pages of the 
Bible itself. 

\s it was, Keble’s hearers in Winchester Ca- 
thedral asked for time and opportunity to con- 
sider all this. Indeed it was for this reason that 
the sermon was afterwards published; while as 
for the bishops they declared that it contained 
all the essential principles of Popery. 





Patience, when it is a divine thing, is active, not pas- 
sive —Lowell. 


| 


THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


THE DIVORCE. 


(Conclusion. ) 


It would be possible, of course, especially with 


the help of Mrs. Hope's interesting work, to 


spread the account of the divorce over many 


months, but we propose to bring it to a conclu- 
sion with this number. 

There were plenty of bad people in the Six- 
teenth Century, and these by no means only on 
one side, but certainly the inner history of the 
divorce is by itself disastrous to the character of 
Henry and recalls to our minds a saying of Dr. 
Creighton: “As for the Tudors,” he writes, 
“they are awful; I do not really think that any 
one ought to read the history of the Sixteenth 
Century.” 

1. As regards the popular feeling in 1528, 
Du Bellay wrote to De La Pommeraye that it 
was so strong in the Queen's favour that “the 
people would have rebelled- if they had dared.” 
Meantime the legate Campeggio, in an_ inter- 
view with the King, urged him to give up the di- 
vorce and promised: him a_ fresh dispensation 
confirming his marriage with Katherine, but all 
in vain; so much so that writing of this inter- 


view afterwards he said: “I believe if an angel 


descended from heaven, he would not be able to 
persuade his Majesty to the contrary.” Mean- 
time Katherine was equally firm, solemnly pro- 
testing that she had never lived with Arthur as 
his wife, and that she would live and die in the 
state of matrimony to which God had called her ; 
unless, indeed, a judicial sentence should be 
given against her, in which case she would be as 
free as the King. 

The first project on the King’s part had been 
to secure from the Pope a decretal commission 


) putting all in Wolsey’s hands; and when this 


failed the next step was to push forward the en- 
quiry in England and if possible to secure the 
Queen’s consent. But things came to a stand 
still. The Pope would not be pushed, Henry re- 
mained obstinate, and so also did Katherine. 
Meantime Anne Boleyn succeeded in working on 
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the King’s feelings, and securing Wolsey’s at 
rest: and the Duke of Norfolk, Wolsey’s bit 


Cardinal's confidentia 


enemy, got hold of the | 
physician, treated him liberally, and persuad 
him into a confession that Wolsey had been st 
ring up the Pope against the King and intrigu 
ing with the 
Wolsey was 
came to his rescue and he expired at Leicester 
Abbey on Nove mber 20th, 153 


This event together with the closing o 


King of France for his suppor 


arrested for high treason, but deat] 


levatine court and the = indi 





avainst the Cardinal some months before, c 
stituted an epoch in the histor of t 
reign and of the = centur For We 

as an Archbishop and a rin of the 


Church “‘was amenable only to the Pope, at 
as a priest, the law of England subject 1 hi 
only to ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” For VParh 
ment thus to intervene, therefore, was an intru 


State upon the province of the 


sion of the 
Church which was only too suggestive of thi 
more drastic measures contemplated by Tent 


in case the Pope resisted him 


2. Lut Wolsey, who had ruled everything for 
the past twenty vears, Was practical gone , and 
though Henry was bent on having his own way 


he did not care to face a rupture with Rome 


which would also cut him off from communion 


4 
with other Catholic countries; so he contrived 
a delay, during which he sent a spectal embass 
to the | mperot to induce him to consent to the 
divorce Phis however, he would not do: insist 
ing that the Pope's tribunal was the only one I 
would recognize, and the Pope's decision the 


only one he would contirm 
unstccesstul 
both against him, in the first instanee: though 


eventually a so-called verdict in his favour was 


secured | bribes and threat ind by exclu ~ 
“a great mayorit f the Masters of Arts 
Phe Pope on hearing of this enquired into the 


natter p meantine lenrv tried in vain to procure 


from the French Universities the unanimous 

verdict he had failed to secure in’ England 

bribes were again used freely, and the opinions 
. PEE , , 


of individuals were fraudulently proclaimed as 


formal decrees in his favour 
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fhe Catholic Universities of Germany were 
unanimously against him, and held aloof. 

In spite of this he insisted on signatures from 
individual members of parliament to a petition 
he sent to the Pope falsely declaring that the 

ist famous universities and the most learned 
inen in Christendom were on his side 
learn that among these 

matures we shall look in vain for the names 
of More and Fisher, and those of the majority of 
the bishops, clergy and gentry, 


rerate the strain of bribes 





It is difficult to exay 

threats inflicted upon the Pope throughout 
this vear, but all in vain; the old formula that 
he would do nothing that was contrary to the 
law for Henry, the French King, or the Emper- 
as this question concerned a sac- 
rament of the Church,” being all thev could ex- 

3. At this point, October, 1530, Henry fell 
into a state of depression and began to protest 
at he would never have asked for the divorce 
liad he not believed that the Pope would urge no 


fheult as it was he was disposed to abandon 


But at this critical moment Cromwell stepped 
into the breach and rescued Henry from the dan 
wer of falling from his evil purpose; it was an 

piece of work in strict conformity with the 
devil's settled plan 

“Yea, hath God said?" was the question he 
urged upon him, practically insisting that since 
ls of morality differed in various coun- 
tr there was nothing sufficiently certain in 
this matter of natural law to disturb his case. 
lhe Ning was after all the ruler of his subjects, 
though not obliged to apply to himself the laws 


he administered on behalf of his people. How- 


r } +] . » 1 ° , ; ; 
ver, in the present case, the King had the divine 
law on Ins side, and if the 


Pope persisted in 


1 r? ! + ‘7 - - 
thwarting him would it not afford a good oppor- 


tunity for freeing himself and his people from 
he papal voke That was what the German 
princes had dene: why should not he do likewise. 
Cromwell's counsels were like music in Henrv’s 


ears; and for the next ten vears he succeeded 
. to the position that Wolsey had held before him. 
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In August, 1530, Henry had written a signifi 
cant letter to the Pope apologizing for his plain 
language, blaming him for “lending himself to 
the temerity and ignorance of his counsellors :” 
at the same time protesting that he did not in 
tend to impugn his authority but rather to con 
firm it. (Calendar of State Papers, p. 3188.) 

But now in December, he adopted a new tone 
plainly intimating that he did not intend to put 
up with any denial on the part of the Pope 

Thus with the close of the vear 1530 we have 
the opening of a new era, not only in the history 
of the Divorce which was practically at an end, 
but also in the history of our country. 

“We shall see now 


and in all else,” 


who is to be head in this 
is henceforth to be Llenry’s one 
refrain; everything in England, the Church itself 


included, should recognize in him its absolute 


head in all causes whatsoever 


hopes of 


4. As long as Ilenry entertained 
securing a divorce so long did he continue to ree 
ognize his spiritual dependence on the Holy See; 


but when he saw how things were going in 
Rome and when he had lent an ear to the im 
moral counsels of Cromwell his policy under 
went a sharp change, and total-independence of 


Wolsev, as Wé 


have seen, had been charged With an infring: 


the Pope became his one aim. 

ment of the Statute of Provisors, inasmuch as he 
had acted as papal legate, and all the clergy 
said to he 


Were 
now involved in his praemunire for 
having acknowledged Wolsey’s office 
Clerg¥ had 


Henry's leave, and supposed the “charge against 


\s, however, the acted with 


Wolsey to have been merely personal they of 
fered only 169,000 ducats for their pardon. But 
the King refused to accept less than 400,000 du 


cats; while a few months later (May 4, 1531.) 
York 


the convocation of 
£18,840. 


granted the Wing 

We must pause here to consider carefully the 
action of the two provinces because it has a seri 
ous bearing upon the critical question of the Re 
formation in lngland 


e 





And first the province of Canterbury: “Tt 
clerical composition, granted by Convocation for 
the praemunire, was introduced by a preamble 
which Henry criticised in five distinct places; 
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and as it is impossible to go too much at length 
into this question we will distinguish two partic- 
ular points, viz., the title of “Supreme-Head,” 
and the significant expression “in the cure of the 
souls committed to his Majesty,” both of whieh 
Henry wished to be inserted 

To take the second first, Convocation guarded 
against this by substituting the words: “of the 
nation committed to his Majesty ;" while as re 


vards the momentous words relating to the 


Hleadship, it is important to observe that — the 
clause which read thus: “of the English Chureh 
and clergy whose Protector and Suprenie Head 
he alone is” has no special significance as it 
stands; for during Catholic ages, as Abbot Gas 
quet reminds us, 


edged as the 


“the sovereign was acknowl 
Protector—the advocatus—of the 
Church in this country, just as the Emperor was 
regarded in Christendom as the special defender 
of the Church of Rome 

Phus it is in the underlying design that we 
discern the real danger; and Cromwell evidently 
Protec 
ter” before the unusual term “Supreme Head,” 


trusted that by inserting the usual term “ 
ind by inserting in a later clause the words I 
have already quoted professing to give Henry 
the “charge of souls” a revolutionary interpreta- 
tion of the King’s relation to the Church would 
How 


the whole question may be gathered from the 


secured anxious Convocation was on 
fact that the debate extended over thirty-two 
sessions; and difficult as it was in Tudor times 
for any one to resist his sovercign it is certain 
that the clergy understood the situation and that 
in inserting the saving clause “so far as the law 
of Christ allows” their intention was to preserve 
the spiritual rights of the Holy See and to shut 
out the quality of spiritual jurisdiction from the 
Head” The Blessed John 


Fisher was brave and simple in his opposition to 


“Supreme clause. 
the clause, and, as we know, finally sacrificed his 
life rather than submit to 
interpretation of it. 


Henry's ultimate 
Meantime Warham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, entered his formal protest 
on Feb. 24, 1531, 


against “ all enactments made 


in this Parliament in derogation of the Pope's 


authority” (Calendar V., p. 386.) 
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In the ‘Northem Province Tunstall protested 
that the “Headship” ought to be “in temporals 
after Christ,” for if it was intended to signify 
in spirituals also it was against the law of the 
Catholic Church 


how all this was intended to work out turned 


For Henry the question as to 


upon the further question as to whether the Pope 
would sav “Yes” or “No” to the divorcee; and 
this question was practically answered in this 
same yvear—1531t—thongh the formal verdict 
was not pronounced until March 23rd, 1534 

5. The entry in the papal register appears 
thus 

“23 March, 362. The divorce sentence of the 
Pope declaring the King’s marriage with Kath 
erine to be valid. 23 March, 1534." 
On the day before appears this entry 


Rome, 


“22 March, 353. Charles \ 


posed in the Emperor's Council-at Toledo 


Subjects pro 


concerning ‘the affairs of Italy and Christendom 

Touching the King of England. ble ts re 
nouncing his obedience to the Pope, so as t 
compel him to some expedient against the Queen 
He has dismissed nearly all the Queen's ser 
vants of both sexes, and placed her in a lonely 
and unhealthy Nouse; nor is she more secure 


with regard to her food. He has spread a re 


port that her mind ts weakened, and that she su 
fers from dropsy, as the French King told the 
Imperial ambassador 

“Her daughter has been deprived of her tith 
of princess; and has heen placed in the company 
and service of the Bastard, with one servant, 


who is resolved to support the second marriage 


and disregard the censures \ declaration has 


been printed and other writings published against 
the Pope. Lutheran errors are permitted and 
correspondence carried on with Germany : 
Vol. VIl., p. 147 

Phe above despatch was sent from Toledo on 
4 \pril. 1534 by Tello de Guzman 

On the whole, then, it is plain that Henry 
broke from Rome because being tired of his law 
ful wife and anxious for a male heir to the 
throne, Rome would not help him out by grant 
ing him a divorce. In fact he was thoroughly 
unprincipled about the whole thing, even to the 


extent of supporting the Germans, despite their 
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heretical positions and because they were against 
the Holy See. And the crisis we have been con- 
sidering cannot be too carefully studied inas- 
much as it was Henry's wilful and rebellious ac- 
tin alone which forced England and Rome 
asunder against and not with the consent of the 
Clergy, and which led to the birth of Elizabeth 
and the ecclesiastical disasters of her subsequent 
reign. The divorce represents, cf course, only 
one aspect of the Reformation period in Eng- 
land, but, however earthly, sensual, and even 
devilish may be the explanation which it so far 
provides, the truth of it is too plain to be evaded 

\nd the main point for us to press is that the 
Church as represented by her Archbishop (War- 
ham) and chief rulers were on the side ef the 
Holy See and not against it; and that where they 
seemed to consent it was because a sword was 
held at their throats and they were dragooned 
into it. And just as where there has been bri- 
hery, corruption and intimidation in some parli- 
amentary elections, a demand is made for a new 
election, so in regard to the so-called verdict of 
the Reformation the whole campaign has to be 
gone through again in order that the question 
may be tried on its own merits 

The Rev. T. Outram Marshall, at a local meet- 
ing of the Auglish Church Union some time ago 
scored a good point in regard to the liturgical 
use of incense. He said: 

‘No Bishop or Archbishop had ever yet been 
able to quote anv law of the Church of England 
prohibiting it. The use of the Censer and the 
use of the Organ seemed necessarily to stand or 
fall together. Both were Ornaments of the 
second vear of Edward VI. If only the ‘ still 
use’ of the Censer were lawful, then only the 
“still use’ (i. e., the silent use) of the Organ was. 
If the Censer might be used only before or after 
Service, and not during the Service, then the 
same absurd restriction must apply to the use of 
the Organ; but if the Organ might be used 
liturgically to accompany and enrich the Service, 
then also might the Censer with its charcoal and 


Incense be so used in the accustomed manner 
and at the accustomed places.” 





Contributions for our charitable, missionary ofr 
chureh unity work may be sent to Mr. E. W. Gregory, 
273 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A., the Treasurer 
of the U'nion That Nothing Be Lost. 
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A POST-SCRIPT ABOUT MALLING 
ABBEY. 


The Hon. Mrs. Graville-Nugent writes: “May 
1 be allowed to supplement the beautiful account 
of Malling .\bbey (in January Lamp) from the 
pen of a friend and fellow Associate of the Ben- 
edictine nuns there, by describing one other in- 
teresting feature of the place, not referred to in 
her article? 

I allude to the Pilgrims Bath, adjoining, and 
under the same roof as the Gatehouse, with | 
which it is coeval. This bath house is a fairly | 
spacious chamber, containing a deep tank ap- 
proached by steps; and is, if I remember rightly, | 
self-filled from the stream which meanders 
through the grounds and feeds the Abbess’s fish 
pond. In this bath the Canterbury pilgrims of 
old were invited to wash off the dust of Kent- 
ish roads, ere they proceeded to hear Mass in the 
Gatehouse Chapel and to receive food from the 
nuns in the Gatehouse refectory. Thus two good 
old English proverbs were remembered : “Clean- 
liness is next to godliness” and “Meat and Mass 
hinder no man” (or “Prayer and Provender,” as 
the bolder Protestant paraphrase has it) ! 





Great indeed is the privilege of sojourning 
awhile in this “Haunt of Ancient Peace,” and 
many are the pictures which memory brings be- 
fore me, as I recall happy visits paid there from 
time to time. Often I stroll in fancy through 
the sunny old garden, where beside the stately 
Madonna lilies grow clumps of herb Benet (the 
flower of our Holy Father, the Abbot), Clover of 
Calvary, purple spiderwort, and many other old 
world plants tended by the nuns, who flit along 
the paths in “recreation” time. Or again it is 
Corpus Christi Day and the Blessed Sacrament 
is borne from the Chapel, over ground hallowed 
centuries ago, on to Our Lady’s Shrine, the nuns 
chanting in procession, whilst a little girl, 
dressed all in white, precedes the Abbess and 
bears before her her oaken crook. 


Or idling in 


the sunny meadows, I seem to hear the tinkle of 
a bell, and fall upon my knees as the chaplain, | 
accompanied by a little acolyte, carries the Host | 
to the cottage of an invalid tenant, now passed 
away, but formerly living just on the outskirts | 


| 


of the Abbey land, close to that old and lichened 
boundary wall which separates the Cloister from 
the world—the middle ages and the age of faith 
from modern England. And over all rests the 
Pax which was Holy Father Benedict's watch- 
word, “the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding.” 





INTERDENOMINATIONAL FEDERATION. 


“Our twentieth century may witness the reunion of 
Christendom. It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished a eee 

“To that end the most important and impressive re- 
ligious gathering ever held among non-Catholics [was 
recently] in session in New York. Its purpose is to 
organize a permanent federation of the churches in 
this country and to effect, if possible, a recognized basis 
of union. It is expected that this federation will result 
in much strength and influence to the various bodies 
concerned a 

“Now if this movement remains true to its practical 
purpose, it ought to succeed in showing that there is a 
sound basis on which the different non-Catholic denom- 
inations of the country can stand. We believe that if 
ever Church unity is to be visibly attained, even in a 
moderate degree, it will be brought about under some 
such form as this great conference in New York has 
assumed. 

“One thing is quite certain; proofs abound that we 
have entered upon an area of better feeling and.a more 
tolerant and Christian spirit among Christians. Every- 
where it is recognized that the chief obstacle to the pro- 
gress of the Gospel and the conversion of the world is 
the existence of divisions among Christians 

“The desire for a reunion of Christendom is a strik- 
ing characteristic of our times. Separated bodies of 
Christians are being drawn closer together every day. 
They cease to talk ill of each other and are uniting, 
wherever practicable, in charitable and other good 
works. This is the first step toward that final and per- 
fect union for which Christ prayed. And should no 
further advance be made in our time, every one is 
thankful for this better and more Christian feeling. Let 
us be done, then, with the gospel of hate, the impugning 
of motives, the cruel annoyance and the relentless per- 
secution of former days 

“From many quarters are heard sweet sounds to the 
music of heaven, that tell of this universal desire for 
unity and peace. That desire finds expression in the 
tone of the denominational press and pulpit; in the ac- 
tion of various church bodies looking to Christian 
union; in the earnest discussions of the subject carried 
on in conference and synods; in the co-operation of 
Catholics and non-Catholics in temperance, sound li- 


tics and charitable work.’ —Father Sheedy in The Cath- 
olic Mirror. 
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movement towards Rome Phere is a centre of © England forms part of the Weste 
attraction well defined, and all the tentative rically speaki Rome, which 
forts to get out of the Roman orbit seem con See of the West. is also the Me 


demned by such effort to be fruitless This is , Christianitv; from the 





philosophical 


Naf + the Rev. Spencer Jones well understood 
| t the es, in speaking of the 
(Translated from the French for Lhe Lamp.) nelizh Churel | nvineed that what is 
In the worl f associations t 1 t t | nt is net sim 1 question of the 
se the i othe ; rela f national churches to the Catholic 
cael ee & mi ’ c hurch, but e relation of our 
there is a common aim. Without speaking of a Church of England to the Holy See.’ 
Aciaticns wi , rawit ( / ec.) This conclusion 
ists into sul < he XN nal Church s ek Spet | s has dra from premises 
is the Home Rew Society in England, s sh t pages of his timely 
ire ipied in tightening the , hich ma He is not ) t th showing that Peter 
exist be n tw re natict churches ies | t t startling place in 
tl ise h the Vv Ss su ed hb t Script winds that) the Church 
the Pea f Wort t n t | \ he foun has plaved a part ab 
Church in America in taver i the Git t st traditions, but al 
Church, and also by giving to tl ea of tl t \ See is dest lto become the 
Church its ntcand Jess narrow sens r sible « roof ¢ t nd that in any 
the tern Church Asse formed also t Ix n has 1 ey for the Anglican 
dra together the greek and At nC} es hurel t founion th Rome 
Others on bre er lines. s the .lssecration his bool ] tl birth of the school that 
r fl Py ! ‘ (] fond » ty 1 tl Pro Roman.” In the 
extends its citude to all tl churches, but ited Sti t | Church, these 
without rg ne a ivs to the Roman Chureh the s \ eon tf ‘ 1 ited, it seems 
place cf first ras hich is hers by right the \ss for ded by Father 
Uneil late ir utside of as ations dir ul a n bv tl f the Church 
t d ! Ix man ¢ it! lics, n her metl s wer ] } i ( ryan, ] he Lamp, 
known, and the evailit cories ame hi Ihe ynot hr ite to call an sInglo-Ro- 
separated churches as to the P1 of the R / / nel thre tof profession of faith 
man Church easily explains the fact It even hich the adheres en well ask 
appeared—no one can deny it—that certain vhether; barring the invalidity of Anglican Or 
cieties were founded for the express purpose of T t] t clat ( > t accept all the doc 
harring out the Roman Church. Logically, there trines of the Roman Chureh 
fore, and putting aside for the 1 ent tl So far as Rev. Spencer Jones has revealed 
tion of submission, there are but two attitudes self it ellent | 1 annot be sure 
to take towards a Church which calls herself the he is willing to go so far, at least not at the 
Mother and Mistress” of a he others; defer t step. [lis; founding in 1903 the “So 
ence or rebe n Deference would seem to be ety of St. TT f Canterbur ( Students 
a duty from those hurches hich hold all t the Cl hin the West) vas to promote a 
have as « ¢ from Rome, both inf io vast inquir ipart hecatse scientific, as- to 
CSc ip at mid tl seems the case with the Fr he Kk in Chur t] neient Church of the 
glish Church, and following it) the Episcopal West. “There are special reasons,” he wrote 
Church in America. From this point of view is lately, “geographical storical and phil 
it not evident that the normal movement in a plica attontior the first place 
Ca Se See +] ee ee ae ; ” : 
action tor the union t the churehnes n t a towards the West (rer neally speaking, 


rn Church; his 
is the \postolic 
ther of English 
point of 
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view the fact that the Roman Church is the Sov- 
ereign over the large majority of Christians, and 
that with her claim to Infallibility, she cannot 
formally change; all this gives her the right to 
the first place in our studies.” 

This vear at their first meeting the Society 
studied the gravest—*The most formidable” 
said Mr. Spencer Jones, of all the obstacles to 
Reunion, the Infallibility of the Pope. The So 
ciety did not ask of an enemy of the Church 
even such an one as Dollinger, what idea thes 
should entertain of this new definition; it called 
upon a Catholic theologian who knew how to 
distinguish the thought of the Church from their 
own thought; and they strove to understand this 
well before raising objections to it, 
elucidate the idea of Papal Infallibility by the 
undisputed Infallibility of the Church 

“We must not 
Jones, “that 


spite of giving it another sens 


as also to 


forget,” writes Mr. Spencet 


in spite of rejecting the term, in 
that we acknowl 
edge in its essence the principle of infallibility 
More than this,” he adds, “the Roman definition 
has never been formally rejected by the Anglican 
Communion, for the very good reason that it has 
never been proposed for her acceptance. To go 


to the bottom of this thought we come to as! 


whether there really was an authentic rupture in 
the NVIth Century, between the Church of Eng 
land and the Roman Church 


a fact evident to all, 


\t any rate it is 


that ever since the violent 
rupture with Rome all the tentative efforts to re 
Engtish 
Church have shown an indisputable tendency to 


vive the idea of Catholicity in the 


draw nearer to Rome 

The phenomenon is curious, and one can for 
see that it will be reproduced in all the church 
es, which will seek to take to heart the unity of 
Catholicism. 

All the churches who, falling back on tradi 
tion, seck to fill up the ditch created by the rup 
ture, will find Rome in its direct road, and it will 
depend on itself not to stop short of the goa! 
Besides this, without being a prophet, one may 
declare that the checking of the efforts made by 
the separate churches to merge into each other, 
or even to federate, will continue in the future, 
because the causes of these checks are constantly 
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Without doubt these efforts are not 
wasted, because as we have seen, tentative efforts 


increasing. 


to reinforce Catholic ideals always develop into 
Peter. “All 
roads lead to Rome” it is said; but for most 


a movement towards the Chair of 


would it not be wise to take the shortest ? 
Revue Catholtyue des Eglises 


a ~~ 


PH QUESTION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS 


ROMAN VIEW 


Sik IT think Anwheans of good will, lke the Editor 


and readers of The Lamp, are apt to attach undue im 


vortance to the question of the validity of Anglhean 
i 1 


Orders This is mainly 


cerns theologians, 


a technical matter, which con 
and is merely of secondary import 


ance im its bearmg upon Reunion The Roman Catholic 


Chureh regulates the administration of the Sacraments 


2xceording to certain standards, and by these standards 
she judges of the validity or invalidity of their admints 
tration. Certain things in the matter and in the form 
of each Sacrament are essential, (de esse.) to its valid 
ity, certain other things not necessary to insure valid 
lawful,’ (de bene 


itv are, nevertheless, necessary to 


esse) administration. For example, im 


Baptism, it 1s 
should 


w, upon the catechumen, at 


essential that the person who intends to baptize 
pour water, or cause it to fle 
the same time reciting the words, “[ baptize thee im 
the Name of the Father and of the Son and of. the 
Holy Ghost.” In order that the 
Baptism may be rightfully admimstered blessed water 
should be used This is de bene esse 


fect validity 


This much ts de esse 
and does not af 


In the caseof Holy Orders, take the consecration of 


a Bishop-eleet. For a valid conseeration it is de esse 
that the elect should be a baptized pers« 


must he consecrated bv a 


m and in priest's 


orders He tishop, re, by 


one possessing valid episcopal orders The consecra 


tor, who intends to consecrate the ordimandus, must im 


1 1 


pose his hands upon the elect, and he must recite a 


This 


praver varies in its wording, but is the same in sub 


praver known to us as the Oratio Consecrationts 


stance, in all those known ordinals which are recog 


nized as valid rites by the Roman Catholic Church 


Ancient and modern ordinals are alike 


n this respect 
The imposition of hands accompanied by the Oratt 
Consecrationis are deemed the essentials by the Roman 
Cathohte Church They are the traditional matter and 


form de esse For a licit consecration many _other 





e, such as the sanction of the Holy 


hing . » 
things are 


Father, the 


requisit 


assistance of two Bishops with the Conse 





crating Prelate, the anointing of the elect, the tradition 
so forth 
are de bene esse, but do not affect validity. The non 
essentials vary in the different valid rites, such as the 
Russian, the 


if the symbols of his office, and These things 


Armenian, the 


Coptic 


the Nestorian, the 


a aed 
~_ 
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Maronite and so on The essential invariable matt 
is imposition of hand and the essential substant 
invariable form is the Oratio Consecrationts, both of 


which things are present in every known ordinal wl 


the Churcl ible to recognize as a valid’ one 

The Reformers did not adhere to the niver 
clesiastical tradition They imvented an entirely new 
method of consecrating their Bishop Krom 1352 
1662 the essential mat wa correctly maint 
viz, imposition of hands, but the essential fer i 
Oratio Consecrationis, was omitted altogether, the 
newly devised torm ibstituted for wt bemg the ft 
lowing 

lake the Lloly Ghost, and reme wr that thou stir 
up the grace of God which n thee by amposits 
of hands, for God hath not given us the spirit of fe 


but of power, of love, and of sobert 


Roman Catholic theologians deny that tl form wa 
efficacious, or that tt could ever become under 
circumstances, e. g., were Roman Catholhe Bishops now 
to make use of it The Pope himself could not, they 
declare, consecrate a Bishop with this bedwardian form 


ula, even if he wished to do 


theo 


Anglican 
that the was malgre tot 
rite, and that all the Archbishops and 
Church of England 


ogians, on the other hand, consider 
t, a valid 


hishops of the 


Fdwardian ordinal 





who, for t1o vears, received con 
| 


with that rite, were indeed 


difference 


secration 
ted The 


techmical, and will disappear when 


validly consecra 


between us is, therefore, purely 


nore important mat 
ters have been agreed upon, such as the obedience and 
submission due from each human being individually to 
the authority and 

There is no 
ders.” No 


Orders any more than 


person of the Pontiff 
repudiation of Anghean Or 


upon to 


sovereign 
question ot 
c illed 


one 1s repuchiate 


Anglican Baptism. The Sacra 


ments depend upon the 


| possession of valid orders va 
dly exercised, 1. ¢ by permission of the Sovereign 
Pontilt There can be n f exercise of orders by 
any Bishop or Priest wh not in visible communtot 
with the Holy See The Holy Sec bound ¢ ” care 
ful that every man who w es to administer the Sa 
raments shall be qualitied t | by possessing the 
Apostolic Suece ! ind he sequently supplies 
| DI 

whatever may be defective in the ordinations of 
clergy of other denominations a av. from time t 
time, enter the Fold of Christ \s an example | ma 
cite the case of the Abyssima The Copt \buna 
in the eve f the R in Cathohe Church, a validly 
consecrated, though schismatical, Bishop. He is there 
fore, able to validly ordain Deacons and Priests The 


Holy 


nounces that the 


Office has examined the ordinals used, and pr 


mn of priests among the Abys 
matter and form 


yrdinati 
simans is valid, therr contamime the 
But the ordmation of 
is pronounced to be INVALID 


essentials for validity Deacons 
since ‘the Abuna, instead 


of imposing his hands, imposes a silver cross upon the 
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tions in the Roman C: 








ead of the ordinandus. Consequently when an Abys- 
um priest is received into the Roman Catholic 
irch, he is ordained Deacon, although his sacerdotal 
fice is admitted, the two orders being distinct. If an 


\nghean clergyman w 





hed to exercise priestly func- 
Church, he would not be 
isked to repudiate his Anglican Orders, but the Church 


] 


would take upon herself the full 





responsibility of sup- 
in them 
ind the ex-Anglican clergyman would naturally submit 


consider defective 


Own private idgment and predilections to the 


ilgment and authority under which he had conscien- 


tiously and unreservedly placed himself 


Dr. Pusey, we must 


remen 


er, annoyed the Swedish 
Lutheran body excessively by repudiating the claim of 


their Bishops to possess valid orders. He condemned 
the Swedish orders, and rightly too, because they 
lacked the essentials of valid ordination from his own, 


is well as from the Roman Catholic point of view 


On precisely 





ar prin 1¢ Bull Apostolicae 
reasons for the rejection of An- 
being set forth clearly in that document 
That it should prove 





Curae was issued, the 





ican Order 
to those who con- 
“indisputably valid” 
expected, since the theological principles upon which 
the validity of sacramental 


unsatisfactory 


sider Anglican Orders was to be 


forms is determined, are 
not identical in the Anglican and the Roman Catholic 
communions. From our point of view the question is 
unimportant, since heresy and schism may co-exist with, 
and are not excused by the possession of valid orders 
Phere is no room for doubt that the Holy See would 
extend the fullest sympathy and consideration to any 
hod 


body, a community, or section of the Anglican clergy, 


10 might wish to submit to the Church, and to take 
part in the Apostolic Ministry 





Your aspirations after 
umty are both admirable and touching, and no sincere 





Catholic could read the publications of such 
intelligent clergymen as the Rev. Spencer 
and others, without experiencing an earnest 


to see everything done to 


into the sacred ministry of 


their en- 
the Roman Catholic 
LANDAFF 


facilitate 


Chelsfield, Kent 
a 
AN ANGLICAN VIEW 


Epitor oF THe Lami 


signed “Presbyter” 


azine says, speaking of the 


The article in the December mag- 
Anglican Church, “We are 
ready to acknowledge that we are technically in a state 
of schism, and therefore our orders though valid, are 
schismatical.” Now if we are in a state of schism—a 
Proposition which would be stoutly disputed by many 
theological experts— it is evidently so extremely tech- 
nical, and modified by so many circumstances over 
which we of the present generation have absolutely not 


the slightest control, as to make such a state, even 
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granted it to be so, for all practical purposes, a neg- 
ligible quantity. The main questions at issue, and the 
ones necessary for any working hyphothesis, must be, 
are our orders valid; are we a true portion of the One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church? Surely God is 
giving us daily proof of an affirmative answer to both 
of these points, in the knowledge of the marvelous dis 
semination of the Catholic Faith within the Anglican 
fold. His own Word tells us “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and if ever this was realized in any age, 
it is certainly so now among ourselves. If “a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” then the thousands 
and thousands of souls whom the Anglican Church by 
its teaching and redeeming from = sin 
and unbelief, and converting into saintly and persever- 
ing Catholics, are a positive witness that such souls 
must be the fruit of that good tree, which indeed is 
nothing less than the Church of the Living God 


sacraments ts 


While the evils of the Reformation (7?) period are a 
matter of deepest sorrow to the Anglo-Catholics of 
the present time, yet we can in perfect justice conclude 
that those sad happenings cannot be laid at our door 
God will not arraign us for the sins of others, com 
mitted long before our day, for which, too, we could 
not in any way be held accountable 
and one for the neglect of which we may be con 
demned, is to strive with all the zeal and devotion of 
which we are capable to build up and restore the spir 


Our plain duty, 


itually waste places. (pon us has certainly fallen the 
duty of correcting, to the utmost of our ability, what 
was made amiss in the ill-starred times of the 


and their successors 


Pudors 
This can never be done by de 
serting the post assigned to us by Divine Providence ; 
and,—Alas! that the broken outward unity should com 


pel us to say it,—what else 


s it but plain desertion 
when a priest or layman yields to present Roman con 
ditions which virtually 


require a repudiation of all 


the sacraments (baptism excepted), which as Anglicans 
th y received 

GOD has given a magnificent mission to the 
ans of this generation 


Anghi 
We should gladly and gen 
erously give ourselves up to it, and rejoice in any dif 
ficulties or tribulations attendant upon our high voca 
tion. We might remember that our lot) is beyond 
comparison easier than was the lot of those noble souls 
who, sixty or seventy years ago, had the faith and 
courage to proclaim and practice the “whole counsel of 
God.*' We are honestly blest in having their example 
and experience, and best of all, their prayers, to help 
us. Among their many good works, what a wealth of 
learning those men unearthed! Latin 
brethren may be to acknowledge it, there is no doubt 
that their studies are reflected in the opinions of many 
of the Roman writers of to-day. To speak of but one 
point, it can be said with all modesty, that the Bull 
“Apostolicae Curae” represents the long contention of 


Slow as our 


Anglican writers, that the imposition of hands, instead ¢ 


| 


of the delivery of the instruments, is the medium of 
transmission of Holy Orders 

We can declare truly that not even the shadow of 
bitterness enters the mind as we feel impelled to re 
flect that those of the Oxford revival, and others since 
their day, who by making their submission to Rome 
repudiated their orders, their 
It 1s a question whether Cardinal New- 
man with all his Roman dignity and fame, can be com 


were at their best in 


Anglican days 


pared in greatness to the John Henry Newman who in 
his Oxford career was willing patiently and persever 
ingly to go on his way setting forth before a cold and 
unsympathetic age, the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
God, 

Has it ever been very apparent in the lives of those 
who went from us, and submitted to Rome, that in 
crease of spirituality was the result of their step, at 
least at all in proportion to a change which as they im, 
agined led them from a Church which they chose to 
consider had no sacraments, save baptism, to one pos 
sessing the sacraments in all their fullness ? 

After all, is not the most powerful method of bring 
ing about that ardent desire of the hearts of all Cath- 
reunion, 


olies, constant, earnest, persevering prayer? 


Let us then endeavor to cultivate a spirit of truest 


charity; let us besiege Heaven with our petitions; and 

especially let us by the pleading of the Holy Sacrifice, 

now, happily, offered so frequently and devoutly at 

fultiliment of 
-_— 


Christ's own prayer as to outward and visible unity, 


Anglican altars, strive to hasten the 


(the imward unity of the members of Christ's Body 
never having been broken), “That thev all may be 
one.” 


Puitaperruia” 
il ‘ 


ROME AND JAPAN 


The sending of an emissary by the Pope to the 
an English paper of the 
close connections which existed between Catholics and 
the Japanese in the 
1549,” he “that began rapidly to 
spread throughout Nippon, so much so that the Pope's 


representative of that périod wrote 


Mikado reminds a writer im 


sixteenth century “It was in 


says, Catholicism 


“This nation 1s 
Thirty years after 600,000 
adherents of the Roman faith had been drawn from the 
native Japanese, and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the total was computed at a million 
But in 1638 there came a startling reaction, and Cathol- 
icism was almost entirely extirpated with the closing of 
Japan to all foreigners except the Dutch and Chinese.” 
In recent times Catholicism has considerahly revived 
in Japan. It is thought, by the way, that the Mikado 
will transmit to Pius X, by a high State factionary, the 
reply to the document presented to him recently by Dr. 
O'Connell, on behalf of the Vatican. This, it appears, 
will not be the first time that the Vatican has received 
messages of importance from Japan, for in 1582 the 
Pope was officially visited by several influential Japa- 
nese.—True Voice 
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